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ABSTRACT 



A five-day adult basic education workshop was held 
at Somerville, Tennessee, in r ebruarv of 1970 for 21 teaching an* 
administrative personnel of the Fayette county Manpower and Economic 
Development Administration. This report of the workshop contains 
onlv: edited presentations of the instructional materials; group 
reports prepared by participants; and the results of the evaluation 
of the workshop. Instructional materials covered program plannina, 
adult psychology, a teacher's self-appraisal, suggested lesson Plan, 
use of printed materials, recruitment and retention of students, and 
curriculum development. Groups reported on implications of 
Physiological and psychological characteristics of undereducated 
adults. A questionnaire was used to gather demographic data and 
participant reactions, followed by a faculty evaluation form and the 
Kronp-Verner Evaluation Scale. A pretest and posttest were given *o 
determine the amounf of cognitive change. Participants were likely to 
be female, under 40 years of aoe, Negro, havinq more than two vears 
of experience in adult education hut not possessing a college dearer, 
^hev reacted favorably to the workshop and the quality of 
instruction. The averaqe person gained a total of 24 points relative 
to cognitive knowledge. (PP) 
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PREFACE 



Yiie Adult Basic Education Workshop held at Somerville, Tennessee, 
February 5-6, 12-13, 20, 1970, was a joint effort of the Manpower and 
Economic Development Administration, Memphis State University, Southern 
Regional Educational Board, Tennessee State Department of Education, and 
Title I of the Higher Education Act. 

This report does not cover everything that occurred during the 
workshop. It contains: (1) edited presentations of the Instruction pro- 

vided by the writer, both his own material and handouts that were used; 

(2) group reports prepared by the participants; and (3) the results of 
the evaluation of the workshop. 

Twenty-one full-time employees of the Fayette County Manpower 
and Economic Development Administration attended the five day, eight hours 
per day, v>orkshop. This Included both teaching and administrative personnel. 

The Instruction revolved around determining the proper framework 
for program development and the m any factors that have to be considered In 
planning a program. 

The writer Is Indeed grateful to James HcAlpfn, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Division of Continuing Studies, Memphis State University, and 
Clinton Windham, Director of Fayette County Manpower and Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, for their assistance and cooperation In arranging 
the workshop. 

Further appreciation is expressed to Mrs, Annette Oil ton for 




typing the study. 
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CHAPTER I 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 

All of the material presented In the workshop has been Included 
in this publication. This Includes material prepared by persons, other 
than the writer, that was used as handouts. All of this material has 
been edited so that it v.'Ould not exceed the space allotted for this sec- 
tion. Even though the "short- forms" of the materials cannot be equated 
with the original versions. It Is hoped that the editing process did not 
lessen the quality to a great extent. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 
by 

Donnie Dutton 

Director of Adult Education 
Memphis State University 

Change Is inevitable. It Is no longer a question of whether 
change will occur In modern day society but a matter of the direction of 
change. Since Its Inception, adult education has been Involved In effect- 
ing planned change. 

Adult educators are dedicated to the principle of effecting 
planned change, both in formal and Informal surroundings. That is why 
those of you In adult basic education accepted the position In which you 
are now employed. Society saw the need for change and established the 
program framework under which you operate. You evidently felt that the 
change was necessary as you have conmltted yourself to this process of 
change. 



With this kind of background, I would submit to you that your 
only purpose for developing a program Is to bring about behavioral change 
—change in what people know, understand, feel, and do or better known 
In the academic realm as changes In the cognitive, affective, and psy- 
chomotor domains. 



before we examine the aspects of how to bring about these 
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behavioral changes, let us look at the opposite end of the continuum and 
examine why people resist change. Spicer stated that people resist 
change: 

1. That they do not understand. 

2. That is forced upon them. 

3. That threatens their basic securities.^ 

To these, Boone and Quinn added two additional ones: 

4. That is impractical. 

5. Oue to unsatisfactory relationships between the people and the 
Innova tor. 2 

Zander stated that resistance to change will be less likely to 
develop If the facts which Indicate the need for change are gathered by 
the persons who are Involved In the change. 3 These people must also be 
allowed to participate In decision-making relative to how the change should 
be 1mplemented» what the change should be like, hew people might perform 
In the new situation, etc. 



1 

E. H. Spicer, Human Problems In Technological Change (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation! 1956), p. 18. 



E. J. Boone and E. H. Quinn, Curriculum Develo p ment In Adult 
Basic Education (Chicago; Follett Publishing company, » 58/ 



Alvin Zander, "Resistance to Change— Its Analvsls and Prevention," 
The Planning of Change , eds. Uarren G. Dennis, Kenneth D. Bonne, and Rob- 
ert Chin (iiew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961), pp. 543-548. 
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Cartwright Indicated that Information relating to the need for 
change, plans for change, and consequences of change should be shared by 
those to be affected by the change. ^ 

This should be sufficient to emphasize that just because you as 
an educator feel that a person needs to change In one of the four ways\ 
mentioned previously does not necessarily mean that he feels the same way.\ 
If you are to overcome his resistance, you must Involve him In the planning. 

What I have tried to emphasize Is that the purpose of any adult 
education Institution, whether It be public school adult education, coopera- 
tive extension, religious adult education, manpower development training, 
etc.. Is to bring about behavioral change— change In what people know, 
understand, feel, and do. 

The medium for effecting these changes could be termed a curriculum 
or program. For our purposes here, we will use the two terms Interchange- 
ably. Both are simply defined as Instruments for purposive and intelligent 
action In effecting changes In people's knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 

How does one go about the process of developing a program? We 
should not be primarily concerned with a prescriptive approach. Many pro- 
blems arise and the solutions to many of these problems are unique to a 
particular setting. With a change In location and clientele, the same 



4 

Dorwin Cartwright, "Achieving Change In People," The Planning 
of Change , eds. Warren G. Bennls, Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961), pp. 698-706. 
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problems may necessitate different answers. This makes It impossible to 
establish a series of concrete solutions that will answer any questions 
that arise, regardless of the setting. 

However, there are certain principles of curriculum and Instruc- 
tion building which will enable you to better understand the many complex 
problems Involved and eventually be able to apply these principals to 
practical problems. 

Let us now take a look at these principles and hope that they may 
be used as a guide for viewing, analyzing, and Interpreting the Instruc- 
tional program with which you are working. To do this, we will shift our 
attention primarily to a reference entitled Basic Principles of Curriculum 
and Instruction by Ralph W. Tyler.® 

There are four fundamental questions that you must answer In 
planning a program. These are: 

1. What educational purposes should the Institution seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided that are 1 ikely to 
attain these purposes? 

3. How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 

4. How can It be determined whether or not these purposes .ire being 
attained? 

I am not going to answer these questions for you since the answers 




5 

The material for the rest of this paper was taken from Tyler's 

reference. 
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may vary from one situation to another, but I will try to give you some 
guidelines that may aid In your search for the answers. 

Question I. What Educational Purposes 
"Should the School~seek to Attain? 

It could be said that a program without objectives might be con- 
sidered similar to a shooting match without a target. When objectives 
are lacking, there Is no sound basis for selecting content, appropriate 
materials, or Instructional methods and techniques. It Is also Impossible 
to evaluate efficiently. 

What Is an objective? It Is an aim or Intent to change a learner 
within a specific content area. These changes are behavioral In nature 
and may be In the realm of Increased knowledge, changed attitudes, or the 
acquisition of skills. 

What Is the source of good objectives? It would appear that 
there Is no one single source of Information. While there are probably 
others. It would appear that at least four sources are: 

1. Study of the learner himself. 

2. Analysis of his culture. 

3. Analysis of contemporary life. 

4. Recommendations of subject-matter specialists. 

As you begin to study these four main sources of information, you, 
no doubt, will compile a long list of potential objectives. From this 
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list, a small number of Important objectives should be selected since 
considerable time is generally required to change behavior patterns. The 
objectives should bo attainable and really Important. To select this 
small list of Important objectives, It Is necessary to screen all of the 
possibilities. Two major sources of screens are the Institution's philo- 
sophy of education and what Is known about psychology of learning. 

How do you state objectives? Let us first examine some of the 
more common methods of stating objectives. The first of these Is to state 
them In terms of what the teacher Is supposed to do. For example, to pre- 
sent the multiplication tables. Statements of this kind may Indicate what 
the Instructor Is to do, but they are not really educational ends. 

A second form In which objectives are often stated Is In listing 
topics, concepts, or other elements of content that are to be dealt with 
In a course. For example, the Colonial period, the Civil War, etc. These 
do Indicate the content area to be treated, blit they do not specify what 
the students are expected to do with these elements. 

A third method In which objectives are often stated Is In the 
form of generalized patterns of behavior which fall to Indicate more 
specifically the area of life or content to which the behavior applies. 

For example, To Develop Critical Thinking, To Develop Appreciation, and 
To Develop Broad Interests. 

An objective that Is correctly stated will Identify at least 




three basic things: 



1. The learner. 

2. The behavioral change desired. 

3. The content area In which the behavior Is to take place. 

This differs from the traditional approach In that the emphasis 
Is placed on the learner and desired changes In behavior rather than on 
what you as an Instructor Intend to do. 



Question II. How Can Learning Experiences 
Be Selected Which Are Likely to Be Useful 



in Attaining 'These Objectives? 



At this point In the planning process, a long list of objectives 
have been constructed and then sifted through the necessary screens to 
determine which are most relevant. It now becomes necessary to ask, "What 
learning experiences must be provided In order that the students have an 
opportunity to practice the kind of behavior Implied In the objectives?" 
Learning refers to the interaction between the learner and the external 
conditions of the environment to which he can react. Learning takes place 
through the active behavior of the $tudent--1t is what he does that he 
learns, not what the teacher does. 

I am trying to emphasize that learning Is personal. The Impor- 
tant thing Is what happens to the Individual as a learner, not you as a 
teacher. What must the student experience In order to change? This Is 
far different from asking what methods are to be used. Methods are Im- 
portant, but learning experiences must be decided first. 



What I am saying then Is that the essential means of an education 
are the experiences provided, not the things to which the student Is ex- 
posed (for example, two students: one listening and the other daydreaming). 
All of this Implies that the student must be an active participant. 

Question III. How Can learning Experiences 
Be Organized for Effective Instruction? 

In order for educational experiences to produce a cumulative effect, 
they must be organized so as to reinforce each other. This organization 
should revolve around three major cr1ter1a--cont1nu1ty, sequence, and 
Integration. 

Continuity means that over a period of time there Is recurring 
and continuing opportunity for the practice and development of skills. 

Make sure the learner has ample exposure; one exposure may not be sufficient. 

Sequence Is related to continuity but goes beycnd It. Something 
can recur again and again at the same level without progressive develop- 
ment. Sequence emphasizes the importance of having each successive ex- 
perience build upon the preceding one but to go more broadly and deeply 
Into the matters involved. It is moving from the simple to the complex 
or from elementary to more advanced levels. 

Integration refers to developing a skill In one area In such a 
manner that the learner 1$ provided the opportunity to see that that which 
Is being taught has application In many areas. 
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Question IV. How Can the Effectiveness 
of' Learning Experiences Be Evaluated? 

Evaluation, simply stated, Is a process of finding out "how well 
we did what we set out to do." In other words, we have established our 
objectives and have provided for organized learning experiences. Now, how 
well are the organized learning experiences actually producing the desired 
results;? This process will also Involve Identifying the strengths and 
weaknesses of the plans. 

Stated another way, it is the process of determining to what ex- 
tent the educational objectives are actually being realized by the program 
of curriculum and Instruction. It should be a continuous process, not 
something Isolated at the end. 

Some methods of doing this are through paper and pencil tests, 
observation, Interviews, questionnaires, records, etc. 

In addition to supplying the educator with Information as to 
how well the students are progressing tov/ard behavioral changes, evaluation 
is extremely Important as a public relations tool for providing Informa- 
tion about the success of the program to the public. 

Summary 

IJhat I have tried to Imply In all of this Is that program planning 
Is a continuous process. As objectives are determined, materials and 
procedures developed, tried out, results appraised, Inadequacies Identified, 
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and Improvements Indicated, there Is replanning, redevelopment, and re 
appraisal. In this kind of continuing cycle. It Is possible for the 
Instructional program to be continuously Improved over the years. 



o 
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ADULT PSYCHOLOGY 
by 



Donnie Dutton 

Director of Adult Education 
Memphis State University 

Our task here Is to examine what Is known about the adult learner. 
We will attempt to do this In the following fashion. First, we will take 
a brief look at the topic of adult motivation. Why does man behave the way 
he does? 



Second, we will scrutinize the physiological characteristics of 
the adult. What happens to an average adult, physiologically, 1 as the 
aging process begins? What happens to his visual acuity? His audio acuity? 
His general physical condition? What Implications does this have for 
the adult educator? 

Third we will examine some characteristics of adults as compared 
with childhood learners. We will attempt to ascertain whether these 
characteristics justify the belief that adults are different; therefore, 
they must be taught differently. Or is this just a nyth and can anyone 
perform the task without any training? What implications are evident 
for teachers of adults? 

Fourth, after comparing the adult learner with the childhood 
learner, we will attempt to distinguish between the "average" adult learner 
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and what we call the undereducated adult learner. In addition to what we 
have been talking about up to this point, are there certain characteristics 
unique to the undereducated adult, the ones with which those of you assembled 
here are primarily concerned, that signify different techniques of operation 
In the learning environment? Again, what implications are evident for adult 
educators? 

Fifth, are there certain characteristics that a teacher needs to 
possess In order to be effective with adults? 

Motivation 

Motivation is probably the most basic element of learning. It Is 
that element which causes a person to move toward a goal. It Is motivation 
that makes an adult want to know, to understand, to believe, to act, to gain 
a skill. It Is up to the adult educator to recognize the Importance of 
motivation and to find out ways to bring motivating factors Into the learn- 
ing process. 1 

Without delving too deep Into theoretical psychology, it appears 
to be generally accepted that motivation Is the result of man's needs. Many 
theories of motivation have been postulated. However, we will look at only 
one, Maslou's Hierarchy of Heeds , to obtain a general idea of what is 
i ndl cated . 



1 

NAPSAE, A Guide for Teacher Trainers in Adult Basid Education 
(Washington, D. C.l National Association for Public School Adult Education, 
1966), p. II 20. 
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Haslow's theory Is rather general In nature; however, It Is felt 
that It has special Implications for educators working with adults.^ Mas- 
low feels that man has basic needs, both physiological and psychological. 
They are as follows: 



1. Physiological Needs: Food, rest, exercise, sex, etc. 

2. Safety Meeds: Protection against danger, threat, and deprivation. 
The need for security and the known or familiar versus the un- 
known or unfamiliar. 

3. Belongingness and Love Needs: Belonging, association, acceptance 
by one's fellows, giving and receiving friendship and love. 

4. Esteem Heeds: Self-confidence, Independence, achievement, compe- 
tence, knowledge, status, recognition, appreciation, the deserved 
respect of one's fellows. 

5. Self-actualization Need: Realizing one's own potential, continued 

self development, being creative, becoming an entire Individual. 



Physiological Characteristics 
pf Adults3 



Visual Acuity 

Visual acuity appears to attain Its maximum at about eighteen years 



2 

Maslow's theory was not treated In depth. For those Interested 
In exploring his "need theory" further, reference is made to: Abraham H. 
Mas low, Motivation and Personality , New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954, 
especially chapters 5, 6, and 8. 

3 

Samuel E. Hand, A Review of Physiological and Psychological 
Changes In Aging and Their Implications for Teachers of Adults . (Talla- 
hassee: Florida State Department of Education, July, 1965). 



of age and declines continuously thereafter. There Is a gradual but steady 
decline from about age eighteen to forty-two, a very sharp decline from 
age forty-two to fifty-five, and a steady decline thereafter. 

Audio Acuity 

Audio acuity reaches Its maximum between ten and fifteen years 
of age. It very gradually but consistently declines thereafter to about 
age sixty-five and then tends to level off. 

General Physical Changes 

In addition to a loss of vision and hearing, an adult tends to 
change In other ways that might have Implications for you as educators. 

Some of these changes are: 

1. Less resistance for stresses of heat, cold, and temperature changes. 

2. Motor abilities decrease gradually. 

3. Energy loss becomes greater. 

4. Decreased strength of skeletal muscle. 

5. Bones become more fragile and more exposed to fracture. 

6. Speed and reaction time greatly reduced. 

Learning Ability 

Uhat about the age-old statement of "You can't teach an old dog 
new tricks." Can adults learn or Is age such a deterrent to the learning 
process that we are wasting our time working with the older clientele? 



Without getting into a discourse on theory, let me simply say that 



several researchers have concluded that the adult's ability to learn de- 
clines with age. However, Lorge came along and found that adults were 
being penalized by the time factor— that because of the physiological fac- 
tors of aging, the adult needed more time to do the same tasks as children c 
teenagers. As a result, It appears to be generally agreed that when learn- 
ing ability is measured In terms of power ability, with time not a factor, 
learning ability does not change significantly through adulthood. 

Characteristics of Adults as Compared 
with Children^ 

How, let us shift our attention to certain characteristics that 
tend to distinguish adult learners from childhood learners. In general, 

It Is felt that the adult learner: 

1. Is likely to be more rigid In his thinking. 

2. Requires a longer time to perform learning tasks. 

3. Is more Impatient In the pursuit of learning objectives. 

4. Requires more and better light for study tasks. 

5. Has restricted powers of adjustment to external temperature changes 
and to distractions as age progresses. 

6. Encounters greater difficulty in remembering isolated facts. 

7. Suffers more from being deprived of success. 

8. Is less willing to adopt new ways. 



HAPSAE, A Guide for Teacher Trainers in Adult Basic Education 
(Washington, 0. C.l National Association for public School AduTl tduca- 
tlon, 1966), pp. II 18*19. 
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9. Has a number of responsibilities competing for his time that are 
more compelling than education. 

10. Has more experience In living. 

11. Has made a momentous voluntary decision In deciding to return to 
school . 

12. Is more realistic. 

13. Has needs which are more concrete and Immediate than those of chil- 
dren. 

14. Is not a member of a captive audience. 

15. Is used to being treated as a mature person. 

16. Is more likely to be a member of a heterogenous group than are 
children. 

17. In general, can learn as well as youth. 

1C. Hay attend classes with a mixed set of motives. 

19. Kay be fatigued upon arriving at class. 

Characteristics of Undereducated 
Adul tsb “ 

Up to this point, we have been discussing factors relative to 
all adults In the learning process. Now let us zero In, so to speak, on 
the undereducated adult or the adult basic education student. This Is the 
area of most concern to you that are present. Are there certain character- 
istics of the undereducated adult In addition to all of the things we have 
covered that tends to single him out as unique? Host authorities think 
so. Let me preface this by saying that the causes of Illiteracy are many 



5 

Ibid., pp. II 4-14. 
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and varied. It Is extremely Important for you as teachers to recognize 
that there are numerous reasons why this phenomenon exists. For example, 
when some of these adults were children, no schools were available to 
them. Others had to go to work at an early age for family survival and 
were, therefore, not able to afford the luxury of scholarly learning. Some 
faced unhappy school experiences, and the list of reasons goes on and on. 

Therefore, you as teachers should not view Illiteracy as a dis- 
grace nor as It necessarily representing a low Intelligence ability level. 
Your attitude toward the problem will seriously affect the motivational 
climate, or lack of one, that will exist In your classroom and consequently 
affect the outcome of the ABE program. 

lilth this type of background Information, let us proceed to exam- 
ine the characteristics of the undereducated adult which most authorities 
tend to feel "sets him apart" from other adults. You should be aware of 
the fact that many of these characteristics are not confined exclusively 
to this segment of society but are found In varying degrees In all levels. 
However, It Is felt that they are more pronounced In the educationally 
disadvantaged. 

In general, It can be said that these adults who are In need of 
basic education: 

1. Lack self-confidence. 

2. Fear school. 

3. Live In conditions of economic poverty. 
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4. Are probably below average In scholastic aptitude. 

5. Are culturally deprived. 

6. Possess values, attitudes, and goals different from middle and 
upper class norms. 

7. Are of vie ak motivation. 

8. Are unusually sensitive to non-verbal forms of communication. 

9. Possess feelings of helplessness. 

10. Vary In level of Intelligence. 

11. Possess a live for today philosophy. 

12. Are hostile towards authority. 

13. Exhibit unacceptable behavior. 

14. Are reticent. 

IB. Use defense mechanisms. 

16. iieed status. 

17. Tend to lose Interest. 

Characteristics of the Type 
of Teacher Undereducated Adults Need 6 

What arc some of the characteristics that you as an ABE teacher 
should strive to exhibit? While no one attains perfection, following are 
some of the virtues toward which most authorities feel that you should 
strive: 



Patience 



Philosophical 



Versatility 

Analytical 

Humorous 

Optimistic 



Perceptive 
Tomorrow looking 
Flexible 



Creative 



Understanding 

You will never be one hundred per cent perfect In any of them. 
However, If you can exhibit all of these qualities to only a small degree, 
you will be well above the average teacher, not to mention those that are 
below average. 

In sunmary, be the first grade teacher that so many of them never 
had. Remember that these are adults learning a child's lesson; therefore, 
never take for granted that "anybody would know that." 



CREATING EFFECTIVE LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
IN THE ADULT CLASSROOM 

Margaret Klelty 
Director of Adult Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Teaching Is not only a science but It Is an art. Teaching adult 
basic education nay well be described as a human relations science and a 
creative art. There Is a large body of knowledge about teaching, which 
has been reaped from Intensive research and experience. But the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to adult learning experiences requires not only the 
creative but the sensitive touch of an artist. 

Adults who lack basic education skills are usually deficient In 
many other facets of life. Many are Insecure as job holders because they 
lack the simple educational skills necessary to perform their work functions. 
They shy from the civic and social life of the community because of their 
feeling of Inadequacy. They lack knowledge In relation to their community, 
their safety, their health, and their responsibilities. Therefore, It Is 
difficult for them to function as happy contributing members of their 
community* state, and nation. 

Today as we think together about creating an effective learning 
experience In the adult classroom, my approach might be termed a "thinking 
out loud" or "brainstorming" process In order to put forth as many Ideas 
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as possible about wh at adult basic education teachers should strive for 
to bring about a maximum learning experience for their clientele. 

The Creation of an Informal 
Classroom Climate 

The Informal classroom climate Is vital for the comfort of the 
adult student. Adults are different from children. They are considered 
a "voluntary” rather than a "captive" audience. Consequently, cooperative- 
ness and friendship are meaningful elements throughout the entire teaching 
experience. One way of accomplishing this Is for you as a teacher to learn 
your students' names and be sure that they, In turn, know your name as well 
as the other students' names. 

Skills and Attitudes of 
the Teacher 

The effective teacher must be Informal, but at the same time, 
dignified. The teacher should be patient and understanding, broadminded 
and tolerant, and knowledgeable and patient. The success of the group 
will depend on the teacher's skill In creating a true and helpful learning 
experience for the students; ability to obtain responsiveness or rapport; 
and capacity for sharing, *1th the students, their anxieties, frustrations, 
experiences, ambitions, problems, and successes. 

Respect for the Individual Student 

How Important It Is In the adult basic education classroom for 
the student to experience a feeling of security. The dignity and personal 
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worth of each student should be recognized and respected by the teacher 
and class members. The students will sense this respect If the teacher 
knows their names and gives them the title of Mr., Mrs., Hiss, etc. Each 
must feel welcome In the class and feel that he has a contribution to 
make to the entire group. A sense of "belongingness" In the classroom 
might be stimulated by providing ar. opportunity during each lesson for 
each student to participate. 

Identification of Heeds and 

" Interests of the Students 

Each student has his own personal needs, problems, and Interests 
as he enters the classroom. Since the student will probably be reticent 
and timid about expressing his needs and Interests, the teacher must 
develop the skill of "drawing these out." Talking with a student Inform- 
ally before class or getting him to express a few brief statements about 
himself orally, or In writing If he Is able to write at this level, will 
assist the teacher In discovering Ms needs and Interests. But you, as 
a teacher, must wait patiently until the student Is ready to express him- 
self. 



Physical Arrangement 
o l Classroom 

The physical arrangement of the classroom has a direct bearing 
on the effect1vei<e$s of a learning experience. Is the room attractive? 

Is the lighting and ventilation adequate? Does the room allow facilities 
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and space for the teacher to arrange necessary groups of students? Is It 
free from noise and other distractions. 

Psychology of Approach 

In adult basic education classes. It Is most essential that the 
students be treated as adults. They come to class with a variety of life 
experiences In spite of a lack of education. A basic principle In the 
psychology of adult learning Is that "students do not learn as the result 
of what teachers do, but as a result of what teachers get them to do. This 
Implies active Involvement. 

Motivation Is one of the most Important elements of learning, and 
It can be enhanced If a three-way communication pattern Is developed- 
communication between teacher and student, between student and teacher, 
and between student and student. 

The adult basic education student "needs a sense of supportive- 
ness" In the learning process. Individual differences exist among stu- 
dents. l!o two people learn at the same rate. If the teacher recognizes 
these differences and plans the teaching procedure so that each student 
Is guided toward maximum learning within his own capabilities, the student 
will sense this Important element of supportiveness. It Is also Important 
to praise and comnend the student's work or contributions. Praise Is 
an effective way of boosting self-confidence. 

lmaoe of the T ea cher 




As teachers, we should 9lance at ourselves in the "looking glass" 



so to speak, and attemot to determine the image that we create in the 
classroom. Let us ask such questions as these: 

1. Is iqy classroom pleasing and my manner friendly but dignified? 

2. Do I smile, radiate enthusiasm, and have a sense of humor? 

3. Am I on time for r\y classes? 

4. Do I speak distinctly and clearly? 

5. Do I come to class prepared with teaching materials and skills? 

6. Do I really enjoy teaching adults? 

7. Do I stand on n\y feet and move around when I teach? 

8. Do I give the students r chance to talk or do I do all the talking? 

9. Do I make learning an exciting experience for each one of my 

students? 

10. Do I make an effort to meet the needs and Interests of each 
individual student? 

11. Do I give equal attention to each student and earn their respect? 

12. Am I patient, optimistic, creative, understanding, vital, ener- 

getic, flexible, versatile? 

Teaching Procedure 

The teacher of adult basic education should possess a firm 
foundation In the skills of teaching language arts, matehmatlcs, and 
science and should also possess the ability to relate these to the pro- 
blems of everyday living In order to help the students to become more 
effective and responsible employees, homemakers, parents, citizens, and 
happier, more fulfilled human beings. 



The effective teacher should possess such a variety of teaching 
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techniques that drill and repetition may be provided without ever becoming 
monotonous. For example, new words Introduced for the reading lesson 
may be taught while they are on the blackboard. Further drill may be 
provided by distributing the words on flashcards and asking the students 
to use the words In statements; placing the words of a statement In jum- 
bled order and having the students reassemble them In correct order; read- 
ing the same words from a newspaper, where the words have been underlined 
by the teacher or where the teacher asks the students to underline them; 
projecting the words on a screen with an overhead projector, etc. 

Multi level Classes 

The teacher must be equipped with much more teaching material 

i 

when faced with a multi-level class. A variety of seat-work should be 
prepared so that when the teacher Is working orally with one group, the 
other groups may concentrate on sentence building, writing, or some Other 
activity. 



The population of the groups will change from time to time as 
students are moved Into another group because of their progress. Grouping 
should be a flexible arrangement, and students should be moved from one 
group to another when It seems advisable. No student should be expected 
to work beyond his ability, ana no student should be expected to work 
below his learning level. 
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Lesson Plan 

The preparation for the teaching of every lesson should Include 
a detailed lesson plan by the teacher. This plan should Include the sub- 
ject of the lessen, the alms of the lesson, and full details about the 
vocabulary to be presented before the Introduction of the reading material. 
It should also specify the various devices to be used for conducting oral 
and silent reading; questions for testing the comprehension of the reading 
material; word attack skills to be developed; words to be Introduced for 
spelling; writing suggestions; suggestions for the opening and closing 
periods of the class, etc. 

A lesson plan Is to be used as a guide but must be flexible and 
subject to change If necessary. No teacher should be a slave to any lesson 
plan, but It should serve as a basic guide for the effective teaching of 
a lesson. 



Instructional Materials. Techniques . 
and Devices 

Following Is a list of Instructional materials, techniques, and 
devices needed for teaching adult basic education students, and each 
teacher should augment this list with new Ideas and new materials: 

1. Textbooks: Should be especially written for adults. 

2. Programmed texts and materials. 




3, Audio-visual aids: If audio-visual aids are not available In 
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tlie school center, teacher should devise portable and temporary 
equipment such as flannel boards, charts, etc. 



ffi 
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Overhead, slide, opaque and film projectors. 

Radio and television. 

Tape recordings. 

Phonograph recordings. 

Picture posters, maps, charts, etc. 

Chalkboard. 

Flannel board: A board or large card covered with flannel 
to which small cards, backed with flannel, will adhere. 

Cards may contain words or pictures to build up units or 
summarize. 

Bulletin boards: For current events, pictures, announcements, 
Field trips: Libraries, museums, industries, government 

centers. 

Relia (real objects). 



4. Creative teaching devices: 

(a) Pocket charts: Into 'which students may slip words or pictures. 

(b) Experience cards: Students develop short statements about a 
personal or group experience. 

(c) Games (guessing games). 

(d) Dramatization of material presented In reading lesson. 

(e) Flash cards. 

(fj Multiple choice statements. 

(g) Matching words with pictures, etc. 



Student Retention 



One of the best metnods to achieve student retention is good 
teaching. The student will decide quickly whether or not the teacher Is 
doing a good job, has prepared the lesson, knows his subject ma + *, 
understands his students, and presents material based on stuck r needs 
and interests. 



The student must acquire a sense of success and achie - v t. 

This calls for reassurance on the part of the teacher by praisi d 
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recognizing the student’s progress. 

The teacher should be aware of and recognize some of the danger 
signals of the potential drop-out and try to tactfully overcome these 
factors. There Is the non-participant, the overly talkative, the slow 
student, the nervous or fidgety student, etc. 

Certificates of attendance stimulate attendance, and students 
may be encouraged to work for a "perfect attendance certificate." 
Attendance charts, posted In the classroom and on which the students 
themselves record their attendance. Is a good device. 

The telephone, personal visits, or letters from the teacher may 
help to bring absentees back to class. If the period of absenteeism 
becomes too long, the student may lose his desire to return or he may be 
embarrassed about returning. Teachers should know why their students 
dropped out. There are instances over which the teacher has no control, 
but the good teacher finds out "UHY." 

Keeping Up-To Date 

There are many ways through which the teacher may keep abreast 
of new teaching techniques and materials so that he may develop new 
approaches and new ways of doing things. Some of these ways are as 
follows: 



1. Visit other adult basic education classes to see how other teachers 
conduct a class. 
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2. Talk to consultants and experts In the field of adult basic 
education. 

3. Attend conferences on adult basic education. 

4. Consult with directors of audio-visual education in your school 
to obtain new Ideas about the use of these aids. 

5. Subscribe to "TECHNIQUES," published by the National Association 
for Public School Adult Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Uash- 
Ington, 0. C. 

6. Read education journals. Teaching techniques for use In other 
situations may often be re-adapted for use with adults. 

7. Become better Informed on material that Is suitable for classroom 
use, such as Information on social security, community agencies, 
etc. 



Evaluation of Adult Basic 
Education Materials' 

The effective teacher takes time to examine and evaluate the 
materials available for use In his classroom. He does not use any 
material just because It Is readily available, but he gives serious thought 
to determining whether or not the material will really help his students. 
Some of the best material used In the adult basic education classroom Is 
the material prepared by the Individual teacher. 

Conclusion 

Let me say that the role-players were excellent and that everyone 
I have met In Tennessee has been so nice to me. In conclusion. In a recent 
academy award presentation, "A Man for All Seasons," Thomas Moore addressed 
a young man and said, "Rich, be a teacher. Be a good one." And Rich asked 
back, "Who will know?" And the answer was "God will know, your students 
will know, you will know— not a bad public, you know." 

O 
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A TEACHER'S SELF APPRAISAL 
Atmosphere.- for Learning 



Do I know the names of my students? 

Do my students experience a feeling of being welcome? 

Is there a genuine feeling of Cooperation between teacher and student? 
Is the classroom attractive, well lighted and comfortable? 

Are the students properly grouped according to learning levels? 

Am I constantly alert to any necessity for re-grouping students? 

Do I keep all of the students busy all of the time? 

Do I create an atmosphere that "We are going to learn something 
worthwhile In class?" 



Image of the Teacher 

Am I Interested In each individual student's needs and responses? 
Do I speak clearly and distinctly? 

Is my classroom appearance pleasing? 

Do I smile? 

Do I earn the respect of my students? 

Do I make learning an exciting experience? 

Am I on time for my classes? 

Do I radiate enthusiasm? 

Do I really enjoy teaching adults? 

How do I endeavor to make myself a more effective teacher? 

Teaching Procedures 



Do I prepare a detailed lesson plan for each lesson? 

Do I provide special lesson materials to meet Individual learning differences? 
Am I versatile In the use of teaching devices? (Flash cards, charts, etc.) 

Do I make full use of Instructional aids? (Audio visual, programmed mater- 
ials?) 

Is imagination exercised In developing lesson materials? 

Is there an element of surprise in every lesson? 

Psychology of Approach 

Do I treat my students as adults? 

What efforts do I make to motivate the student's learning? 

Is three-way consuml cation encouraged? (Teacher-student; student-teacher; 
student-student?) 

Do I develop an attitude of supportiveness in the learning process? 

Do the students share in identifying and developing goals? 

Do I utilize every opportunity to praise and commend students? 

Student Retention 

lihat percentage of the active enrollment is present at each session? 

What percentage of students who originally registered is reflected in the 
present active enrollment? 

Do I know why students have dropped out? 

Do I follow up absentees? 

What devices do I use to stimulate attendance? 

Do I recognize and try to overcome danger signals of potential drop-outs? 
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SUGGESTED LESSON PLAT! 

For English Speaking Adult Basic Education Students 
CONSUMER EDUCATION •• BUYING FOOD 
(For class of 3 levels - 3 hour teaching period) 



Food ads from newspaper (selected ads for each of the 3 levels.) 

Flash cards for vocabulary presentation for each of the 3 levels. 
nimeomrapfied teacher created reading material for Levels 1 and 2. 
Pamphlet '‘Making the host of Your Money' 1 , "published by Educational 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, N.Y. for Level 3. 

Words from reading lesson for Level 1, clipped from newspaper ads 
Discount Coupons clipped from newspaper mounted on small cards. 

(These coupons will give original prices and discount prices of 
various articles). These coupons will be given to students in 
Levels 2 and 3 to develop mathematical skill In figuring out 
savings with discount prices. 

Mimeographed teacher created work sheets to accompany reading material 
at all three levels. 

Paper money to be distributed to students at all of three levels to 
use for buying from store ad given to them. 

Adding machine tapes to bo used as device for Level 2 and Level 3 
to develop mathematical skill in adding prices of purchases. 

Will chart with statements from reading material for Level 1 group. 
Phonics cFart to be used for all 3 levels. 

Letter envelopes for Level 1 group to practice name and address. 

10 minutes - INTRODUCTION AND OPENING 

Teacher may take all 3 levels together to introduce herself 
or himself to groups and to obtain names of students and 
other facts of Identification. 

15 minutes - ORAL PRESENTATION OF SUBJECT “BUYING FOOD” (All 3 levels 
may be taken together to discuss going to the store and 
buying food). 

Use food ads from newspaper to stimulate conversation and 
discussion. 

Direct simpler questions to Level 1 group and more advanced 
questions to Level 2 and 3 groups. Purpose is to develop 
vocabulary appearing in reading lessons and to discuss 
food buying. 

What do we call this paper? (ad, advertisement) 

What kind of a store does it advertise? (Food store, grocery 
store, market, super market) 

What should you do before you go to the super market? 

(Prepare a shopping list) 

Whst do you buy at the food store? (Have each member from 
each level contribute as many different items as possible) 
Where do you pay for your purchases at the super market? 

(Check out counter) 
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How do you know if you are getting good buys at a super 
market? (Compare prices, look or ask about quantity on 
label, look for specials, etc.) 



15 minutes - DEVELOPMENT OF READING VOCABULARY WITH LEVEL 1. 

L EVEL'S 2 and - 3 'JRITE SHOEING LIST . 

READING VOCABULARY FOR LEVEL 1 (Use chalkboard and flash cards) 



store oranges ham 

market bread supermarket 

potatoes 



15 minutes 



DEVELOP READING VOCABULARY WITH LEVEL S 2 and 3( Use flash 
cards')' WK ) GftOUR' 1 1 1 L L WR I TE NAHETATiU ADDRESSES AMD 
OTHER FACTS OF t OEHTf F^ICAf IQfJ ON iiliiEOGRAPHED WORKSHEETS. 



15 minutes 



l.'ORDS FOR LEVEL 2 GROUP 
groceries 
meats 

household supplies 

vegetables 

fruits 

squash 

check-out counter 



WORDS FOR LEVEL 3 ONLY 
compare 
quality 
quantity 
brands 
specials 
label 



SILENT READING - ALL 3 LEVELS TOGETHER 
Levels 1 and 2 read from teacher created mimeographed sheets 
and Level 3 group reads from pamphlet "Making the Most of 
Your Money." 



15 minutes - ORAL AND SILENT READING - TO CHECK COfiPREHEHSION - 3 LEVELS 
HAY BE TAKEN TOGETHER. {Teacher holds up a flash card for 
each group and group members read silently from their 
respective reading material until they find a statement 
containing the word). A sequence of words may be given, a 
new word being given to each croup in sequence to keep all 
students busy all of the time). 



15 minutes - REST 



10 minutes - USE HALL CHART WITH STATEMENTS FROM READING LESSON FOR 

LEVEL 1 GROUP TO STUDY SILENTLY, give ADDING HACHiyiAPES 
TO LEVEL 2 (Totaling up to $10.00) and TAPES TO LEVEL 3 
GROUP (Totaling up to $20.00) and let them add them to see 
If they have enough money to pay for purchases. 



15 minutes - GIVE OUT NEWSPAPER CLIPPING MOUNTED ON SHALL CARDS TO ALL 
THREE 'LEVELS TOGETHER . - (Level i group will have words 
from newspaper ad which appear in reading lesson, such as 
ham, bread, potatoes, oranges, etc. for word recognition. 
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Level 2 and 3 groups rill get discount coupons to figure 
out how much money they will save In buying articles at 
discounted prices. 

10 minutes - PHONICS CHART - ALL 3 LEVELS HAY 8E TAKEN TOGETHER 
Have Level 1 give t.ord in phonics family. 

Have Level 2 spell It. 

Have Level 3 put It In a statement. 

15 minutes - GI VE OUT FOOD STORE AOS TO STUDENTS OF ALL THREE LEVELS- 
Glve Level 1 group each $2.00 of toy paper money; 

$10.00 to Level 2 Group; and $20.00 to Level 3 group. 

See how fast they can get the best food bargains for the 
money they have, such as ham, potatoes, oranges, bread, etc.) 

20 minutes - WRITING - Have Level 1 write names and addresses on letter 
envelopes. Level 2 and 3 groups will fill in blanks on 
worksheet. 

10 minutes - CLOSING - ALL THREE LEVELS TOGETHER 

Have students write words on the chalk board in two lists 
so that the initial letters In the words in the first list 
will spell "thank 1 ' and the Initial letters of the words In 
the second list will spell "you." Level 1 students could 
be asked to write their names if they begin with any of the 
letters - Level 2 and 3 students could be asked to write a 
word that begins with "k" - a word that begins with "y" etc. 
The teacher will plan the placing of the words so that when 
the initial letters are underlined the students will see th 
words "thank" and "you." For example: 

to yet 

Ham our 

and us 

no 

Keep 

The words "Good Night" might be developed likewise: 

£0 now 

orange Tn 

or girl 

dear nam 

turkey 
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My name is . 

I live at Street. 

tty city Is . 

My state is . 

I get bread and potatoes at the 
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SHOPPING AT THE SUPER MARKET 

Joe Smith and his wife go shopping every Thursday night. They 
go to the large super market to buy food for their family. The super 
market Is open until nine o'clock on Thursday evenings. 

Hr. and Mrs. Smith have five children. Before they go to the 
super market, Mrs. Smith makes a list of the groceries, meats, fruits, 
vegetables, household supplies, and other Items needed for the family. 

Hr. and Mrs. Smith made a special list this week because there 
will be a family dinner. It will be an Anniversary dinner. Mrs. Smith's 
parents will come for the Anniversary dinner. 

Hr. and Mrs. Smith bought a large turkey. The man at the meat 
counter helped them to select a large fresh turkey so they would have 
plenty of turkey for everyone. 

Other things that Mrs. Smith had on the list for the Anniversary 
dinner were: 

potatoes oranges grapes tea 

onions bananas bread milk 

squash apples eggs butter 

cranberry sauce canned fruit coffee ice cream 

Mr. Smith noticed that the super market had a special sale of 
oranges so he and Mrs. Smith bought two dozen oranges. The children 
' like oranges. Mrs. Smith plans to get some apples to make apple pies for 
the Anniversary dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith took all of the food to the check-out counter. 
The cashier added up all of the prices of the different Items. Mr. Smith 
asked the cashier if he could cash his pay check because the food order 
was larger this week and he did not have enough cash In his wallet. The 
cashier told Mr. Smith to go to the office and the manager would cash his 
9 check. 
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As Mrs. Smith waited for Hr. Smith to go to the office to have 
the manager cash his check, she thought of the happy time they would 
have at the Anniversary dinner. They would have plenty of food and 

the prices at the super market were good. 
***★*★#****#★* * 

Hr. and Mrs. Smith go shopping every night. 

They go to the super market to buy for their family. 

The super market is open until nine every Thursday night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith nave five . 

Mrs. Smith makes a of the things she needs. 

They bought a turkey at the counter. 

They will have a Anniversary dinner. 

Mrs. Smith's parents will come for on the day of the Anniversary. 
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FILL IK THE CORRECT WORD ; 

It is important to make out a list of the food and you 

need before you go to the store. — 

Many people buy a box or on a store shelf because it 

looks good. 

It pays to different brands of the same food item on the 

basis of cost and quantity. 

You can save a lot of money if you keep your eye open for . 

Two boxes or cans that seem to be the same size may really have a different 
of food Inside. 



You should always read the to see how much food is really 

inside the container. 

Don't buy something that is on sale as a special just because it Is on sale, 
unless it is something you really . 

Write out your list for the super market: 
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INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR TEACHING 
WITH PRINTED MATERIALS* 



Whatever your adult students read or want to read- -news r. '‘rs, 
technical journals, the Bible, comic books, trading stamp catal -can 
be used by ycu, their teacher, to advance their learning. There's a gigan- 
tic world of printed materials out there, which can be put to Innovative, 
Imaginative use In your classroom, no matter what subjects you teach. A 
young man In a Level III course may not want to write a report on a novel, 
but may enjoy reviewing an article In Sports Illustrated . An elderly man 
r.«y long to be able to read the Bible... If short 81ble tracts or simplified 
stories from the Bible are put In his hands, he'll be motivated to learn. 

Learning Activities Using Newspapers 

Almost everybody reads a newspaper--or would like to learn to read 
one. The dally paper contains features of Interest to all: business and 
sports for men, food and fashion for women , comic pages, advertising— In 
addition to the front-page news. All of these features can be used as 
levers to boost the learning of your students. 

Building Vocabula ry. Ask students to bring to class newspaper 



* 



TAPSAE Tempo, Tennessee Adult Basic Education Newsletter, Vol. 
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stories that Interest then. Activity : ask them to underscore words they 
are not familiar with, look them up In the dictionary, and write a sentence 
using the new word. A ctivity : ask one student to read a short news story, 
ad or recipe aloud to the class. When any student hears a word he does 
not know the meaning of, he cries "stop the reading!" If another student 
knows the word, he defines it and writes It on the board. If no one knows 
It- -out comes the dictionary. 

Sparking discussion . In classes In which students need encourage- 
ment to express themselves, the dally paper can spark lively discussions. 

The news stories used should be carefully selected to fit the students' 
interests. Adult students vjlll be Interested In discussions of Viet Nam, 
particularly if some of them have been there or have relatives there, and 
in stories of rising food prices in local stores, or reports of local sports 
events. Activity : ask a student to write the headline on the chalkboard 
or overhead projector. Another student can read aloud the first paragraph, 
which carries the gist of the story. The entire article can then be placed 
, on the overhead projector so the entire class can read it at once. Arrange 

the class into groups of three or four to talk about the topic (students 
who are withdrawn from the group are more likely to express their opinions 
in small groups than when the entire class is listening). 

Hakinc Visual Aids . Haps, charts, political cartoons, pertinent 
comics, photos of sports notables, political figures, outstanding members 
ef racial, religious, or national groups, can be cut from newspaper by 

students and used on bulletin boards to illustrate student reports, or give 
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zip to teacher presentations (use them on overhead projector or run off 
copies on mimeograph machine and distribute to students). 

Improving Comrounl cation Skills . Here Is how one teacher helped 
his students relate science facts to a current newspaper story: 

"When the students arrived In class they were given a folder 
of the week's newspaper clippings on the progress of Hurricane Inez, and 
the following assignment: write an essay entitled 'Inez- -An Example of 
Air In Motion.' Use your book and the newspaper clippings for background 
Information. After 15 minutes of puzzling and questioning (my typical 
response to their question was 'how would you answer that?') they committed 
their thoughts to paper. The assignment gave the students opportunities 
to function at three levels- -recall, comprehension, and application." 

Other Writing Activities . Women can use grocery ads for Ideas 
as they write family menus and shopping lists. Students can write letters 
In answer to ads In the "Help Wanted" section. Students can use local 
news stories as models from which to write newspaper stories In accepted 
press release style. (They can also be assigned the following task: read 
the newspaper and bring In at least t\/o Ideas for stories that might In- 
terest magazine editors). Students can write letters to local editors 
about v1»*$ expressed In editorials, or call to their attention the news- 
worthy angles of adult education classes. 

Building Hath Skills . The advertising pages of your dally paper 
are a rich source of Ideas for problems closely related to adult students' 
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daily lives. Activities : tell each student he has an imaginary $10.00 
to spend on any item he sees advertised. Have him figure out the sales 
tax, and how much change he would receive... Ask students to use food pages 
and plan a weekly food budget and dally menus for their families. A news 
story on Inflation can spark class discussion of how this affects students' 
buying power, or on how much less their dollars are worth now than several 
years ago. 

Miscellaneous Activities . A clipping file can be kept of news 
and feature stories the students found particularly interesting or useful 
as regular reference material. One student or a committee of students 

can be responsible for maintaining the file or scrapbook Spectacular 

news of the day may be blended with sociology so students will use a 
broader f ramie of reference to make their Judgments! for example, crime 
news can be viewed as revealing a need for better housing, Improved family 
life, better schools.. .Newspapers with different editorial viewpoints can 
be studied and students encouraged to debate the opposing philosophies. 

Making the Host of Magazines 

A survey by ii£A, In which teachers were all asked to report the 
most effective ways they used magazines In the classroom, revealed a tre- 
mendous variety of creative class room techniques. Some of them are de- 
scribed here: 

1. Ask friends and neighbors, as well as the students themselves, 

to supply used magazines for the class to use especially 

If the learning activity Involved cutting up the magazine. 
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2 . A magazine exists for almost every area of adult interest, and 
can be used to individualize learning. For example, to encourage 
slow readers to do more reading, use magazines on subjects they 
are interested in— automobiles, homemaking, sports and outdoor 
life. One teacher reported that many students who never had read, 
except on assignment, began to read for pleasure when guided to 
magazines. 

3. Many teachers mentioned using magazines In teaching arithmetic 
principles; graphs, charts, percentages, and monetary reports 
are often found in magazines, and can be used on opaque pro- 
jectors for the entire class to see and study. 

4. In teaching current events many rely heavily on magazines for 
new Information not found in textbooks; they also use magazine 
stories as starting points for research projects and panel dis- 
cussions. 

5. For history time one teacher supplied each student with a copy 
of Tine , Life, or Look magazines, saved during the summer months. 
The" studenFs read the magazines thoroughly and prepared a fif- 
teen-minute report In the Huntley-Brinkley TV style. In addition 
to content, the students concentrated on diction, enunciation 

and clarity. Teams of two used a microphone to present their 
reports to the class. All the students learned from the project; 
the reoorting teams gained in a variety of skills, and the class 
learned about persons, places, and events new to them. 



SOME EFFECTIVE METHODS OF RECRUITING THE 
ABE STUDENT* 



Mrs. Florence l/elland, ABE Supervisor for Davidson County-Nashvllle 
School System, has several excellent suggestions for recruiting students 
which they have used and found to be effective in Nashville. 



1. Contacts for help. 

a. School social workers. 

b. Principals at schools wher<s classes meet. 

c. Ministers and Center directors where classes meet. 



2. The supervisor and her three counselors worked all ummer speaking 
to groups who participated In any way In a poverty \ 'ogram. An- 
nouncements were made In churches. (Many teachers did this be- 
cause they were Interested). 



3. The supervisor Is an active member of CAMPS and worked coopera- 
tively with agencies within this conmlttee to plan ways to cooperate. 



4. Posters and brochures were distributed everywhere. 



5. He taped radio shows and appeared on every local TV station. 



6. The newspaper - dallies and suburban news - ran announcements 
and good articles. 



7. The supervisor talked to the Personnel Directors organization 
In July. This offer was made: If business would recruit Its 
under-educated employees and 9 lve us classroom space at their 



* 
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place of business we would furnish all materials and pay a teacher. 
As a result, we have 1 class at Goodwill Industries, 5 classes at 
Nashville Electric Service, and 3 classes at Ford Glass Plant. 

These classes total about 200 people, mostly men, none of whom 
would go to a school to class. 



Other suggestions for recruitment, which came from Elizabeth Aber 
nathy, Chattanooga-Hamllton County ABE supervisor. Include: 



1. Using Neighborhood Service Center aides to go door to door with 
brochures on ABE and sell the program. 

2. Asking for student volunteers from classes to meet at the office. 
Giving them brochures and asking them If they will canvass their 
neighborhood for students. Very effective. There Is nothing like 
an Interested, satisfied customer to sell your merchandise. 

3. Holding class contest to see which class can recruit the best. 
Prize was a party. (Not sure this Is the most reliable-several 
members who were recruited for the class, I believe, came only 
to help out the class). 

4. Running weekly ad In suburban and county shopper’s guide giving 
hours, days, and places classes meet. (Don't know how effective 
this will be. Oust started It yesterday, but have had several 
phone calls). 

5. Working with the Salvation Army» women's civic clubs (they are a 
wonderful source of volunteer manpower for recruiting), and 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 



i 
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CHECK-LIST OF DANGER SIGNS OF ADULT DROP-OUT* 



If a student is: Tho cause may be: And the teacher can 

try to: 



1. Overly shy or timid 



2. Overly talkative or 
imoatient with con- 
tributions of other 
students 



3. Slow; loses point of 
discussion; on low 
level of participa- 
tion 



4. Nervous or fidgety; 
frequently yawning; 
restless 



5. Delaying opening of 
class and eager to 
leave 



Class only partly satis- 
fying needs; the student 
feels Inferior to others 
In the class; the subject 
is too advanced; over- par- 
ticipation of two or three 
dominate classmates. 



Class too elementary; 
lesson plan poorly orga- 
nized; no standards of 
class participation; need 
to gain individual recog- 
nition. 



Class work too advanced; 
student not clear as to 
what is expected of him; 
not hearing or seeing 
wel 1 . 



Poor classroom facili- 
ties; presentation of 
the teacher is boring; 
class work seems "aca- 
demic" and not very 
practical; student 
doesn't feel free to 
participate. 

The topic on which the 
class is working doesn't 
seem Important or the 
student would prefer to 
\<ork on some other topic. 



Be supportive of the 
student in open dis- 
cussion; help student 
see that others may 
feel equally shy; 
spend more time in 
getting acquainted; 
use small groups with- 
in the class. 

Check Individual needs; 
better organize the 
class; Involve class 
In making decisions 
on what Is a good 
contribution to dis- 
cussion. 



Provide Individual 
counseling and/or 
group guidance; use 
more illustrative 
materials; check on 
classroom "communi- 
cations." 

Improve classroom con- 
ditions; spend more 
time In student par- 
ticipation and plann- 
ing; Increased use of 
committees or other 
small learning groups. 



Help students them- 
selves to contribute, 
discuss, classify and 
list Items to be in- 
cluded in the curri- 
culum. 
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CHECK LIST FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS* 



Co 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 
7 . 
0 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . , 

17 * . 
18 . . 

19 . . 

20 . . 
21 . . 
22 . 



You? \ 



Arrive at class at least fifteen minutes before class begins? 

Always look fresh and clean and dress neatly for each class meeting? 

Develop a feeling of fellowship with your class? 

Prepare well for each class meeting? 

Keep your classroom clean, neat and attractive? 

Have a well-lighted clrssroom? 

Stand so that all students can see the board? 

Write on the board so that those In the rear of the room can read It? 

_ Talk to your students and not to the chalkboard? 

Show Interest In all of your students? 

Speak to each member of your class each evening as he/she enters? 

Correct their work before coming to class? 

__ Know some background on each student? 



. Offer helpful comments and not embarrassing remarks when students 
make mistakes? 

. Take time to help the slower students? 

Tell the class when you do not know the answer, but search diligently 
for It before the next class? 

, Speak clearly so that all can understand you? 

Keep all of your students busy and Interested? 

Use duplicated materials i/hlch are easy to read, not for drill or 
"busy work" but to meet the objectives of the Individual students? 

Constantly allow your enthusiasm to show? 

Praise the smallest signs of progress? 

Teach citizenship? Any adult can learn this, even If he cannot 
show much academic progress. 
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23. Encourage regular attendance, but make allowances for those who 

cannot attend regularly and keep their Interest up? 

24* Use textbook materials as supplementary tools rather than as the 

basic classroom approach? 

25. Inform students about regulations-parking, smoking, etc.? 

26. Allow and encourage students to help one another? 

27. Use teaching materials that meet the needs of the individual stu- 

dents? 

28. Tell your students what to expect at the next class meeting? 

29. Hold regular discussion periods on current events, neighborhood 

problems, etc.? 

30. Plan with class about field trips, resource people, etc.? 



1 
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